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-HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN NOVEMBER 


Industrial activity declined for the third month in suc- 
cession in November. Down an estimated three points 
from the October level of 231 percent of the 1935-39 
average, the Federal Reserve index of industrial produc- 
tion in November was below the level of the correspond- 
ing month of 1952 for the first time this year. Automobile 
production fell 30 percent in November principally be- 
cause of model changeovers. 

Notwithstanding this decline and unseasonably warm 
weather, retail sales during the month totaled $14 billion, 
the same as last November and 2 percent above the 
October level on a seasonally adjusted basis. 


Labor Situation Eases 


Some easing of the tight labor situation was apparent 
in November. Unemployment at the middle of the month 
was up about 300,000 from the October level, but remained 
below 1.5 million. The increase resulted mainly from 
layoffs of factory workers as some plants reduced opera- 
tions. Farm employment declined seasonally to 6.7 million, 
down half a million from the October level. 

Despite these declines, total nonfarm employment was 
bolstered by continued high construction activity and by 
the fall pickup in retail trade. As a result, the number of 
people at work in nonfarm activities rose to 55.3 million, 
close to the postwar high in March. 

Weekly wages of factory workers have registered 
little change. The average factory production worker in 
mid-October earned $71.73 per. week, only slightly below 
the peak of $72.14 per week last December. 


Manufacturers’ Inventories Decline 


Manufacturers’ inventory holdings declined $200 mil- 
lion in October after adjustment for seasonal variations, 
reflecting a desire to reduce their 


were also at about the September level, though they 
amounted to $3 billion less than sales for the month and 
were down substantially from last October. As a result, 
unfilled orders on the books of manufacturers at the end 
of October declined to $61.4 billion. This represents a 
drop of one-fifth over the past year. Most of the decline 
was in durable goods, reflecting in large measure reduc- 
tions in military procurement. 


Construction Activity in 1954 

The value of new construction put in place next year 
is expected to decline but slightly, about 2 percent, from 
this year’s record level of nearly $35 billion. According to 
predictions by government agencies, private construction 
activity should decline about 3 percent next year, while 
public construction expenditures are expected to be only 
slightly less than this year’s peak level. 

Reduced activity is foreseen in defense installations 
(down 12 percent), industrial building (down 14 percent), 
farm construction (off 12 percent), and in private home- 
building (down 4 percent). Housing starts next year are 
estimated at about one million units, 8 or 9 percent below 
the 1953 figure. These declines are expected to be largely 
offset, however, by increased activity in commercial build- 
ing (estimated to rise 15 percent), religious and educa- 
tional building (up 9 percent), public utility construction 
(up 3 percent), and highway programs (up 10 percent). 

These forecasts assume continuing high levels of em- 
ployment and income, and no significant change in the 
international situation. 


Capital Expenditure Outlook Bright 


A major prop to continuance of high-level activity is 
provided by the capital expenditure plans of business for 
the first quarter of next year. Out- 


vulnerability in case of a possible 
recession. At $45.9 billion, manu- 
facturers’ stocks at the end of 
October exceeded the figure for a 
year earlier by $3 billion. 
Manufacturers’ sales in October 
were well maintained, falling only 
slightly below the September level 
on a seasonally adjusted basis. 
New orders, seasonally adjusted, 


This is a final reminder to those who 
would like to keep on receiving the 
Illinois Business Review. This will be 
the last issue sent to those who do not 
return the card we sent last month or 
otherwise indicate a desire to remain 
on the mailing list. 


lays for new plant and equipment 
by business firms during this pe- 
riod are expected to aggregate $28 
billion at a seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate. Though slightly below 
current levels, fulfillment of these 
plans would mean an increase in 
capital outlays of $800 million, at 
annual rates, from the first quarter 
of this year. 
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Economic Statesmanship 


There is a never-ending fight that must be fought in 
a democracy like ours. It is the fight to prevent pressure 
groups from realizing undue benefits at the expense of 
others and thus undermining the unity on which a volun- 
tary association of free men must rest. 

The intensity of the demands for special advantage is 
apparently aggravated by fears that somebody else may 
be getting a little more than his share. Farm parity legisla- 
tion has been frequently cited by other producer groups 
as a reason why they, too, should receive special con- 
sideration. Now we find some of our correspondents, in 
replying to our October article “Farm Price Supports,” 
citing government subsidies to business as a justification 
for that program. 


Too Many Subsidies 


It is true that there are many other forms of subsidy 
to business. In fact, the public is little aware of just how 
pervasive these devices for benefiting at its expense really 
are. The payments to support farm prices are merely one 
of the best known and most widely discussed. 

The government pays more than the free market value 
for a number of goods and services. Certain metals, such 
as silver, and some services, such as payments to airlines 
for carrying mail, are directly subsidized in this way. The 
government also assumes part of the capital investment 
in certain industries — for example, part of the cost of 
building new ships and airports. 

It also supplies services below cost. The low rate on 
second-class mail represents a substantial subsidy to pub- 
lishers of newspapers and magazines. 

Still other subsidies take the form of assuming part of 
the costs of product development or industrial expansion. 
The tax exemption granted to oil producers in the form 
of heavy depletion allowances is a case in point. Another 
is the provision for rapid amortization of productive 
facilities, many of which are for civilian rather than 
defense use; insofar as this results in lower total taxes, 
it becomes an effective subsidy. 

The tariff laws also subsidize a wide range of pro- 
ducers. They are just another way of keeping prices high; 
and the tax that raises the price of the imported com- 
modity is in effect rebated to domestic producers. 

In our opinion none of these subsidies can be justified 
on the basis that the others have also been granted. Nor 
does the fact that any such subsidy is small, or that it is 


smaller than another, represent a sound argument for its 
continuance. 


A World of Protected Producers 


The problem is not confined to subsidies, of course, 
On various occasions reference has here been made to 
the way producer groups strive for government action to 
bolster their positions; and the advantages gained when 
their proposals are approved may be of greater impor- 
tance than any subsidy that could be hoped for. Perhaps it 
is inevitable that some compromises will be made with 
such groups, since their influence rises with the resources 
or the number of votes they command. 

Some of them may be strategically enough situated so 
that they do not require favors. Others hope for shelter 
from competition through “fair trade” or other measures 
that restrict the play of market forces. The antitrust laws 
are no doubt widely supported by producers as well as 
consumers, but there is a tendency on the part of many to 
feel that what they want to do should not be considered 
monopolistic, and therefore not within the purview of 
antitrust legislation. 

Partly as a result of government inconsistency or 
laxity, and partly as a result of, irreversible trends in 
technology, distribution, and finance, we increasingly find 
ourselves creating a world of protected producers. Each 
has, or is seeking, a means of keeping his price high. 
Generally the means to this end are restrictive, so that 
production and employment are reduced; and although 
the restriction may as a rule be only moderate, it produces 
a tendency toward deflation. 

At the same time, the government has accepted re- 
sponsibility for maintaining conditions of full employment. 
Reports from Washington indicate that the Council of 
Economic Advisers is even now drafting plans for sus- 
taining the economy in the event that the recession grows 
to substantial proportions. Among the measures con- 
templated are both expenditure increases and tax reduc- 
tions. 

What the success of this policy implies, over the 
long run, is that surplus earnings held immobile in the 
private economy will be compensated by government 
deficits. The accumulation of assets by private producers 
will be accompanied by a growth of government debt; 
and the role of government in economic affairs will be 
ever expanding. 


The Consumer's Point of View 

The inconsistency of “log-rolling” measures that 
aggravate this broader problem, which must then be 
solved by other measures, should be apparent to everyone. 
That it is not—and particularly that it is not to the 
congressmen whose votes make the decisions — is sympto- 
matic of a condition that grows more serious as special- 
ization and stratification permeate the social order. 

One of the best ways to break the circle of concession, 
partial adjustment, and further concessions to alleviate 
the disadvantages of special groups would be to deal with 
our economic problems from the consumer’s point of view. 
The importance of consumption in our economic system 
is given strong emphasis in Paul Mazur’s little book, The 
Standards We Raise. To prosper, he says, we have to 
keep our living standards moving up in step with our 
ability to produce. The corollary is, What is good for the 
consumer is good for the country. 

Viewing things in this perspective lifts the policy 
maker out of the: realm of petty political considerations. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


PAPERBOARD BOXES 


The carton or paperboard box, although usually taken 
for granted, performs an extremely important function in 
the American economy. Modern large-scale production 
and distribution require packages and shipping containers 
which are capable of getting goods to the consumer in 
good condition without adding significantly to the cost. 
In order to understand the importance of such packages 
it is only necessary to try to visualize the problem of 
marketing breakfast foods, chocolates, or even wearing 
apparel, or the difficulties facing the development of pre- 
packaged and frozen foods without the paper box. 


Paper Box Production Shows Steady Growth 


Growth in demand for paper boxes, which began in the 
1890’s, has shown little sign of slackening. During the 
years from 1939 to 1947, the number of employees in the 
paper box industry in the United States increased by 72 
percent and the value added (total value of shipments less 
the cost of materials) increased by 256 percent. Advancing 
sales continued into 1953 as bookings for the first 10 
months stood 17 percent above the same months of 1952. 

Although rising business activity has been an impor- 
tant factor in the growth in demand for paper boxes, the 
development of low-cost methods of producing boxes for 
special purposes has also been important. Such boxes 
not only provide satisfactory packaging of greasy prod- 
ucts like lard and products which must be kept moisture- 
free, such as explosives, but avoid costs of salvage and 
recleaning which would be necessary for re-use. 


The Industry in Illinois 

Illinois ranks third among the states in the manufac- 
ture of paper boxes. Production in this State grew at a 
rate exceeding that of the nation as a whole during the 
years 1939 to 1947. During this period, the number of 
establishments in Illinois increased from 100 to 152, em- 
ployment grew from 5,400 to 11,500, salaries and wages 
jumped from $6.6 million to $31.7 million, and value 
added went from $13.1 million to $68.3 million. 

The paper box industry consists, for the most part, 
of small plants. In 1947, over 80 percent of the industry’s 
establishments in the State employed less than 100 work- 
ers and today even the largest firms, such as the Eddy 
Corporation, the Chicago Carton Company, Morris Paper 
Mills, Atlas-Boxmakers, and the W. C. Ritchie Company, 
employ less than 2,000 workers each. 

The industry is highly concentrated geographically, 
with almost 90 percent of the State’s firms located in the 
Chicago area and most of the remaining 10 percent 
located around Rockford and Peoria. 


Set-up Boxes and Folding Boxes 

Two main types of boxes may be distinguished accord- 
ing to their functions: the type in which goods are sold 
to the consumer and the type in which goods are shipped. 
The former type may be further distinguished, according 
to the type of construction, into folding cartons and set-up 
paper boxes. 


Folding cartons are either plain or printed packages 
made by bending cardboard which has been cut and 
creased in a variety of sizes and shapes; they may be 
glued at the factory or delivered in collapsed form. 
Although the first commercially produced folding paper 
box appeared in 1839, their high cost prevented wide- 
spread use until the turn of the century. In 1900 only 68 
plants with approximately 2,500 employees were engaged 
in the manufacture of folding cartons in the United 
States. By 1950 this number had grown to 560 plants 
employing 45,000 trained men. It has been estimated that 
620 folding paper boxes are produced yearly for every 
man, woman, and child in the nation. 

The set-up box is a noncollapsible container manu- 
factured chiefly from paper or paperboard and delivered 
to the consumer ready for use. The first manufacture of 
set-up paper boxes in the United States, which took place 
in 1839, was by Aaron Dennison whose tools consisted 
of a shoe knife and a cobbler’s bench. Today, although 
many set-up boxes are still made by hand to meet special 
requirements, the great majority are produced by ma- 
chines that enable three people to turn out a complete box 
every 114 seconds. 

Both folding and set-up boxes are often custom 
designed and may be waxed, greaseproofed, or moisture- 
proofed. Set-up boxes are made of a particularly wide 
assortment of materials and range from simple tie boxes 
to elaborate jewelry boxes containing leather, velvets, 
velour papers, and a wide range of embossed and fancy 


papers. 
Shipping Containers 


For the greater strength and durability required in 
shipping containers, corrugated cartons have been found 
most useful. Like folding and set-up boxes, corrugated 
cartons come in many sizes and shapes and in a wide 
variety of physical characteristics. The weight of paper 
used depends on the degree of physical punishment that 
the carton is expected to receive and the weight of the 
goods to be shipped therein. The number and type of 
corrugated layers are determined by the cushioning effect 
required and the desired stacking strength. 

Another type of shipping container occasionally used 
is the solid fiber box. Because of their greater resistance 
to puncture and scuffing, less deterioration due to thé ele- 
ments, and their reusability, they are sometimes used in 
preference to corrugated containers. The low stacking 
strength and comparatively high initial cost necessarily 
restrict the use of solid fiber boxes. 

Although the future prospects of the paper box manu- 
facturing industry are bright, stiff competition from 
glass, metal, and plastic containers makes the constant im- 
provement of paper containers imperative. Increasingly, 
some of the qualities of these other materials are being 
incorporated in the paper container, by coating the paper 
itself, adding layers of foil, or other methods. This ex- 
treme versatility assures the ability of the paper container 
to meet the competitive challenge. 


KNOW YOUR STATE 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 
Percentage changes September, 1953, to October, 1953 = 
Percentage 
COAL. PRODUCTION 1953 Sept. | Oct. 
1953 1952 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION Pa 
Personal income'............. + 0.3 | + 3.6 
297 0.4 
Inventories. ............... — 0.4) + 67 
New construction activity' 
ivate nonresidential....... 12.8 — 1.8] +11.7 
Foreign trade 
erchandise imports........ 11. 1° +10. + 5.6 
Excess of exports. 3.6¢ | —10.1] —119 
Consumer it outstanding? 
28.2> + 0.7 | +16.6 
BANK DEBITS Installment credit.......... 21.5» + 0.7 | +22.0 
Business loans*............... 23.35 | + 3.8 
mu. Cash farm income’............ 44.4 +15.9| — 7.4 
FARM PRICES Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial production* = 100) 
Combined index............ 125* 0.4; +04 
Durable manufactures....... 141% + 1.0] + 1.3 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES Nondurable manufactures. . . 113* -—-10/|—- 05 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
October Percentage Production workers......... 108* —1.3| + 0.6 
1953 Change from Factory worker earnings‘ 
(1947-49 | Sept. Oct. Average hours worked....... 101 + 1.0] — 2.7 
= 100) 1953 1952 Average hourly earnings... .. 134 0.0; + 4.7 
: 1 mstruction contracts awa S 4 + 8. +44.3 
Coal |  Deparement store sales*........ | +28) 
Employment — manufacturing*..} 110.5 — 1.2} + 3.0 Consumers’ price index*....... 115 + 0.2) +11 
Dept. store sales in Chicagot....|  107.0° | + 4.9] — 3.6 All commodities............ 110 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 117.1 +0.4/+ 1.8 Farm products............. 95 — 3.0) — 92 
Construction contracts awarded*| 157.9 — 5.1} —12.1 Foods. 105 — 1.8) — 3.5 
Bank debits’. 1470 | — 1.1 Other... | 0.2) + 
Farm prices*..............-... 98.9 | —5.9| —10.6 Farm prices? 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)*®..| 151.8 +10.6 | +10.9 
Petroleum production”. ........ 94.9 + 4.1} + 0.2 914 


1 Federal Power Commission; *Illinois Department of Mines; 
3 Illinois Department of Labor; * Federal Reserve Bank, 7th District; 1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; * Federal Reserve Board; * U. S. Dept. 
5U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; © F. W. Dodge Corporation; * Federal of Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; °F. W. many Corp. 
Reserve Board; * Illinois Crop Reports; * Life Insurance Agency Man- * Seasonally adjusted. »© As of end of month. ©* Data are for Sep 
agement Association; ™ Illinois Geological Survey. tember, 1953; comparisons relate to August, 1953, and September, 19 
* Seasonally adjusted. n.a. Not available. 4 Based on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


1953 1952 
Item 
Nov. 21 | Nov. 14 Nov. 7 Oct. 31 Oct. 24 | Nov. 22 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,493 1,546 1,470 1,520 1,546 1,817 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 8,416 8,457 8,398 8,362 8,306 7 , 884 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous.... . 104.2 111.6 129.3 138.4 142.7 123.5 
Petroleum (daily avg.).......... ... thous. bbl........... 6,165 6,127 6,038 5,937 6,130 6,543 
1947-49=100....... 127.3 129.5 130.5 132.8 133.3 137.7 
id thous. of cars....... 726 727 748 781 804 829 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 131 133 121 113 113 130 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
0's 1947-49=100....... 109.8 109.9 109.9 110.0 110.0 110.7 
Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 114.6 114.5 114.5 114.6 114.6 112.8 
1947-49=100....... 87.7 86.9 86.6 86.8 86.2 91.5 
Finance: 
23,377 23,340 23,315 23,301 23,112 23 ,043 
Failures, industrial and commercial. ..number............ 223 155 218 185 167 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Employment Down 

The number of persons employed in November totaled 
62 million, declining about 300,000 from October. The 
decrease was largely accounted for by a seasonal drop in 
agricultural employment. Nonfarm employment was up 
during the month, as a decline in manufacturing employ- 
ment was offset by the seasonal increase in retail trade. 

As a result of the drop in agricultural and manu- 
facturing employment, unemployment moved up approxi- 
mately 300,000 between October and November. This was 
about equal to the level of unemployment in November 
a year ago. Census data in thousands of workers are as 
follows: 


November October November 
1953 1953 1952 
Civilian labor force.......... 63,353 63 ,404 63 ,646 
Employment. .............. 61,925 62,242 62,228 
6,651 7,159 6,774 
Nonagricultural........... 55,274 55 ,083 55,454 
Unemployment............. 1,428 1,162 1,418 


Manufacturers’ Sales Unchanged 

Manufacturers’ sales, after declining sharply in August 
and September, leveled off in October at a seasonally 
adjusted rate of $24.8 billion. This was the same as sales 
in October a year ago. Nevertheless, manufacturers’ sales 


BUSINESS SALES, ORDERS, AND INVENTORIES 
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for the first 10 months of 1953 were 11 percent higher 
than in the corresponding months of 1952. 

Manufacturing production has fallen somewhat since 
the first half of 1953 as some industries attempted to trim 
inventories. But, as shown by the accompanying chart, 
these efforts were largely thwarted, since declining sales 
more than offset the moderate cutbacks in output. The 
rate of inventory accumulation did slow somewhat in 
August and September, however, and in October the book 
value of manufacturers’ inventories declined slightly. 

The bulk of the inventory build-up shown in the 
chart has been concentrated in durable goods industries. 
Since the middle of this year orders for defense goods 
have declined and cancellations have increased. Despite 
the resulting decrease in curable goods industries’ sales 
and new orders, sales of durable goods for the first 10 
months of 1953 were 17 percent above the same period 
last year. 

Retail inventories have also increased considerably this 
year, and although they declined slightly in October to a 
seasonally adjusted $22.1 billion, retail stocks were 7 
percent above their level in October of 1952. In part, this 
increase reflects the larger volume of retail sales this 
year, as sales for the first 10 months were 5 percent above 
a year ago. 


National Output Declines 

Gross national product declined by $3.4 billion to $369 
billion in the third quarter. This is in contrast to the 
$10-billion advance that occurred during the second 
quarter of the year. Changes in the rate of inventory 
accumulation dominated the movement in both quarters, 
as inventories were accumulated at an annual rate of $9 
billion in the second quarter, but dropped back to $4.5 
billion in the third. 

GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 

(seasonally adjusted, billions of dollars at annual rates) 
3rd Qtr. 2nd Qtr. 3rd Qtr. 


1953 1953 1952 
Gross national product............. 369.0 372.4 345.3 
Personal consumption........... 231.0 230.4 217.2 
Durable goods................ 30.4 30.7 25.1 
Nondurable goods............. 121.3 122.1 118.7 
Domestic investment............ 56.5 61.0 52.3 
New construction. ............ 24.9 23.3 
Producers’ durable equipment.. 27.1 26.9 24.9 
Change in business inventories. . 4.5 8.8 4.2 
Nonfarm inventories only... . 4.4 8.7 3.6 
Foreign investment.............. —2.1 -—-2.5 —2.0 
Government purchases........... 83.6 83.5 7.8 

INCOME AND SAVINGS 

na. 310.7 290.4 
Personal income.................. 286.8 284.4 271.4 
Disposable personal income......... 249.8 247.7 236.6 


Other components of the gross national product were 
characterized by relative stability at high levels during the 
third quarter. Personal consumption edged up by slightly 
more than a half billion dollars as fractional declines in 
expenditures for durables and nondurables were offset by 
a $1.6 billion rise in expenditures for services. 

Construction was down somewhat during the quarter 
as a further expansion of commercial building and public 
utility outlays failed to balance declining residential con- 
struction. Purchases of durable equipment were main- 
tained at the second quarter level of $27 billion. In the 
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government sector, expenditures totaled $83.5 billion, 
unchanged from the previous quarter, as a moderate 
decline in national security outlays was offset by increases 
in other expenditures at both the Federal and the state 
and local levels. 


Rubber Consumption 


Movements of natural rubber prices and consumption 
in this country since 1950 involve an intermingled tale of 


government controls, stockpile buying for defense, and - 


competition with the government-owned and -operated 
synthetic rubber plants. 

In mid-1950 when hostilities broke out in Korea, world 
demand for natural rubber increased sharply. As a result, 
the wholesale price of natural rubber at New York 
climbed from 18.5 cents a pound at the beginning of the 
year to over 70 cents at the year’s end (see chart). United 
States consumption, which had started to increase in mid- 
1949, advanced to a postwar peak of 70,000 tons by 
October of 1950, as defense requirements and the stock- 
piling program were superimposed on high demand from 
civilian industries. During 1950 government synthetic 
plants that had been shut down after World War II 
were reactivated, and by December of that year 
consumption of synthetic rubber, then selling at only 
slightly over a third of the natural price, had surpassed 
that of natural rubber. With synthetic plants operating 
near capacity and the government controlling all natural 
rubber imports, increasing consumption of synthetic rub- 
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ber replaced declining consumption of natural rubber, 

This pattern continued throughout most of last year, 
though rubber supplies were no longer critical. By the end 
of the third quarter of 1952, natural rubber prices were 
down to 30 cents a pound, and after rising slightly in the 
last quarter of 1952 and the first quarter of 1953 resumed 
a gradual decline to a post-Korean low of 23.5 cents in 
August and September. With the price differential be- 
tween the competing products narrowed, demand for 
natural rubber picked up and accompanied the first-half 
rise in sales of synthetic rubber. Third quarter consump- 
tion of both products was off from earlier’ . els, however, 
as stockpiling needs declined and civilian demand edged 
off somewhat. 


Foreign Aid in Fiscal 1953 


The United States foreign aid program continued in 
full swing during fiscal year 1953. Between the first of 
July, 1952, and the end. of June, 1953, this country gave 
or loaned more than $7 billion to friendly foreign nations, 
the highest amount for any fiscal year since the end of 
World War II. After deducting reverse grants and re- 
payments of credits, foreign aid totaled $6.3 billion. This 
compares with net foreign aid of about $4.5 billion in 
each of the previous three fiscal years. 

The trend that began in 1950, after the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea, of less economic and more military 
assistance to foreign countries continued in fiscal year 
1953. Military aid accounted for over two-thirds of fiscal 
1953’s aid total. In fiscal 1950, the last year before the 
Korean invasion, military aid amounted to only 4 percent 
of total foreign aid. 

The decline in economic aid reflects in part the gen- 
erally improved economic position of many foreign 
nations. Economic assistance to Western Europe in 1953, 
which has regularly received the bulk of such aid, totaled 
almost 20 percent less than in the previous fiscal year. 


‘Economic Statesmanship 
(Continued from page 2) 


Put to work in governing bodies, this approach would 
effectively minimize, if not resolve, many of our problems 
of economic policy. Among the things it would dictate are 
a ban on devices to keep prices artificially high; removal 
of restraints on competition or new investment; and in 
the event of a recession, resort to measures that provide 
incomes for the unemployed in preference to tax reduc- 
tions for those whose incomes have been maintained. 

This is the way to keep our economy strong and effi- 
cient enough to meet the challenge of dictatorial forms of 
social organization. Unfortunately, too many of our 
congressmen consider themselves the representatives not 
of all the people, but of some limited group that has 
helped put them into office. With such an attitude, it is 
easy for them to become so preoccupied in schemes for 
party, group, or personal advantage that they cannot see, 
or do not care to recognize, the broader needs of the 
community. As their schemes succeed, they sacrifice the 
basic national and international goals to which they pay 
lip service. 

That there is as critical a need for statesmanship in 
economic as in the other aspects of our social and political 
affairs can hardly be denied. Is it, then, too far-fetched 
to believe — inasmuch as consumers are far more numer- 
ous than any other group—that adherence to such an 
approach might pay off on election day? VLB 
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The Labor Force 


Approximately 70.5 million persons 14 years old and 
older were employed at some time during 1952. Of these, 
57 percent worked full time (35 hours or more a week) 
for at least 50 weeks and another 28 percent worked full 

time during part of the year; 14 percent held part-time 
jobs. The general pattern of the population’s work ex- 
perience in 1952 was about the same as in 1951, as both 
years offered almost unprecedented employment oppor- 
tunities. 

An increasing number of married women are combin- 
ing housework with gainful employment, according to 
recent estimates by the Bureau of the Census. By April, 
1953, the number of married women in the labor force 
had risen to 10.7 million. This is an all-time high, repre- 
senting 17 percent of the civilian labor force. Between 
1947 and 1951 an average of 650,000 married women were 
added to the labor force each year, with an especially 
large increase (almost one million) in the first year of the 
Korean conflict due to defense expansion and a loss of 
civilian manpower. Since then the trend has leveled off, 
with little change in 1952 and only a small gain in 1953. 


Telephone Aid 


A new device which amplifies telephone conversatiors 
so that a person can be anywhere in a room while listen- 
ing and speaking is being manufactured by the National 
Company, Malden, Massachusetts. Originally developed in 
England, the instrument amplifies sounds coming out of 
the receiver to voice level and also catches voice tones 
from several feet away and directs them into the mouth- 
piece for the person on the other end to hear. 

Called Fonadek, the new product, which works on 
batteries and is not connected to the telephone, is about 
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the size of a shoe box. After a call has been dialed, the 
receiver is hooked to the Fonadek so that the earpiece is 
over a hole near the top of the box and the mouthpiece 
is over another opening underneath. A volume control 
button is on the side of the amplifier. According to the 
distributor (Special Devices, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts), 
the new instrument, which is priced at $59.50, should 
have many uses in addition to being ideal for business 
conferences. 


Motor Vehicle Production 


Passenger car output in 1953 will be the second largest 
in history — exceeded only by 1950 production. According 
to Ward’s Automotive Reports, auto makers will turn out 
an estimated 6.2 million cars during this year, 43 percent 


‘more than in 1952 but 8 percent short of the 1950 high 


(see chart). Although some industry sources had forecast 
record output in 1953, “new and used car stocks soon 
proved unwieldy,” and schedules were slashed by many 
manufacturers in the latter part of the year. 

Cumulative factory sales of motor trucks and buses 
during the first 11 months of 1953 totaled 1.1 million, 
slightly above the same period a year ago but off 17 per- 
cent and 9 percent, respectively, from 1951 and 1950. 


Overheating Danger Spotted 


Protection of industrial equipment has been simplified 
and made more flexible, according to claims of Thomas 
A. Edison, Incorporated (West Orange, New Jersey), 
for their new alarm system. Usable with almost all kinds 
of hard-running machinery, the system gives an alarm by 
means of a lighted bulb and an audible sound if the 
equipment gets too hot. Electric light bulbs are connected 
to the bearings of the motor to be guarded and to a 
central monitor. If the motor starts heating, the lights 
go on and the apparatus gives an audible alarm. The 
system will not stop or slow the motor since it is designed 
to detect heat before the situation gets too critical, but 
it does let the attendant take a temperature reading on 
the trouble point directly from the monitor and adjust 
whatever needs fixing. 

A big advantage of the system, according to the pro- 
ducer, is that the monitor does not have to be in a 
special control room but can be installed right next to the 
protected equipment. Also, whereas some alarm systems 
need a maze of wires, this one can operate with only two. 
Edison says the control setup will be inexpensive, but the 
exact price has not yet been fixed. 


Household Formation 


The number of households in the United States has 
been increasing at an average annual rate of about 
950,000 since 1950, according to the Bureau of the Census. 
Immediately following World War II, during the period 
1947 to 1950, the increase was much larger, approximately 
1.5 million; for the war years, 1940 to 1947, the annual 
gain was much smaller, about 600,000. The number of 
households in April, 1953, was estimated at 46.8 million, 
each with an average of 3.28 persons. 

Slightly more than 4 percent of all married couples 
were sharing the living quarters of other persons or were 
living in hotels, rooming houses, or other quasi house- 
holds in April, 1953. This was about the same number as 
in 1952. 
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ACTS OF THE ILLINOIS LEGISLATURE IN 1953 


WILLIAM O. MORRIS, Assistant Professor of Business Law 


The Sixty-Eighth General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, which adjourned June 30, 1953, was called upon 
to consider more than fifteen hundred bills, amendments, 
and resolutions. Almost a thousand of these were passed 
by the legislature. Almost a fourth of those passed were 
vetoed by the governor and never became law. Thus, 
some seven hundred and fifty bills were approved by the 
legislature and the governor. 

Many of the bills which were duly enacted were ap- 
propriation measures or of limited importance. However, 
several changes and additions were made in our laws 
which are of more than ordinary interest to the business 
public. The following are not necessarily the’ most im- 
portant accomplishments of the legislature, but are among 
the changes of most interest to persons in the everyday 
business world. 


Safety on Highways 

Efforts to change legislation relating to travel on 
Illinois highways have been a growing issue in recent 
years as accident rates increased. For many years high- 
ways could not be built, maintained, and modernized 
rapidly enough for the adequate safety of present-day 
users. Automobile registrations have increased and car 
speeds are constantly being stepped up, but of necessity 
they must use highways designed and built for fewer 
vehicles traveling at slower speeds. 

With a view to expanding the highway system more 
rapidly, Illinois followed the trend in other states by 
establishing a Toll Road Commission to investigate the 
need for and to build toll roads in this State. Thus in 
the future some of our most heavily traveled highways 
will likely be toll roads, which will allocate the burden 
of cost to those actually using the roads. 

It being impractical to quickly rebuild the highway 
system to handle modern-day traffic, the Illinois legisla- 
ture has constantly enacted laws providing for added 
safety measures for the users of our highways. The last 
session enacted into law the requirement that all new pas- 
senger vehicles sold in Illinois after July 1, 1954, must be 
equipped with a signal device for indicating the intention 
of the driver to turn right or left, and all mechanical 
devices of this kind must be self-illuminating when in use. 

For the protection of pedestrians the Illinois law was 
amended to require all vehicles emerging from an alley, 
driveway, or building to stop immediately prior to driving 
onto a sidewalk and to yield the right of way to any 
pedestrian whenever necessary to avoid a collision. 


Rights of an Adopted Child 


Many persons have been greatly confused with regard 
to the rights of an adopted child. As the right of adoption 
was unknown in early law, the adopted child has only 
such rights as are given him by statute, and such rights 
are strictly construed against the adopted child. 

The right of an adopted child to inherit from his 
natural parents is not restricted by adoption, except pos- 
sibly by that provision of Section 14 of the Probate Act 
of Illinois, which requires the child adopted by a blood 
relative to take by adoption and not by blood. 

From cour: Jecisions interpreting the Illinois Statutes, 
an adopted child would inherit from his natural parents 
and from his adopted parents, but not from the collateral 
kindred of the adopting parents. Thus, in the Illinois case 


of Smith v. Thoms, regarding the right to inherit, the 
Illinois Supreme Court said, “The adoption of a child does 
not make the adopted child the grandchild of the parents 
of the adopting parent.” 

To make the law more equitable for adopted children 
and more nearly in accordance with the beliefs of the 
public, certain changes in regard to the rights of an 
adopted child to inherit were suggested and adopted by 
the legislature. Our probate act was amended to provide 
that an adopted child might hereafter inherit from the 
collateral kindred of his adoptive parents. Under the new 
law it is conceivable that an adopted child who survives 
both his natural and adopting parents would inherit, in 
the absence of a will, from four sets of grandparents, 
that is, his natural grandparents and the parents of his 
adopting parents. 

Another change clears up past doubt as to whether 
an adopted child might recover damages from one who 
caused the wrongful death of the adopting parents. The 
statute was amended to include an adopted child within 
the meaning of next of kin, allowing him to recover dam- 
ages for the wrongful death of his parents by adoption. 


Right of Wife to Sue Husband 


Past interpretation of the law made it impossible for 
a wife to sue her husband for any wrong of the husband 
to his wife, and this has now been specifically enacted in 
a new amendment. At common law, until the nineteenth 
century, a married woman was regarded as completely 
under the coverture of her husband so that any suit in a 


court of law required the joining of her husband with 


her as plaintiff or defendant. 

An act approved March 30, 1874, made drastic changes 
in the rights of a married woman. The legislature by 
their acts permitted a married woman to sue and be sued 
without the joining of her husband, to contract in her 
own name, to hold title in her own right to real and per- 
sonal property. In spite of the language of the statute 
permitting a married woman to sue in her own name, it 
was felt that a married woman could not sue her husband. 
In some jurisdictions a married woman has been per- 
mitted to sue her husband for damage to her property 
but not to her person. In the spring of 1953 the Illinois 
Supreme Court in the case of Brandt v. Keller (413 Ill 
508) allowed recovery by the wife against her husband 
for personal injuries to her person as a result of an auto- 
mobile accident caused by her husband’s driving. 


Those persons engaged in the practice of law were | 


divided in their thinking as to the wisdom of ‘his far- 
reaching decision. The insurance companies had reason 
to worry as a result of this decision, as it might be pos- 
sible through collusion between husband and wife for the 
wife to sue her husband for damages to her person, and 
for the husband to make only a token defense, knowing 
all the time that the insurance company with whom he 
was insured would have to pay any judgment which the 
wife might receive. 

Within three months after the decision in the Brandt 
case the Illinois legislature amended the statute to read 
“A married woman may, in all cases, sue and be sued 
without joining her husband with her to the same extent 
as if she were unmarried; provided that neither husband 
or wife may sue the other for a tort to the person com- 
mitted during coverture.” 
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The wisdom of the new amendment is in doubt in that 
it allows no legal remedy to the wife to enable her to 
recover damages from her husband for assault, assault 
and battery, slander or libel, injuries to the wife as a 
result of her husband’s negligence, or other torts to her 
person, committed in the marital state, even though the 
parties may be living separate and apart. The amended 
statute does not, however, remove the husband’s criminal 
liability for such wrongs or affect her grounds for a 
divorce action. 


Real Estate Law 


Hard feelings, misunderstandings, and many times 
actual hardships have occurred because of the lack of 
knowledge in regard to the rights in real estate of a 
surviving spouse. Often parties who own at the time of 
marriage or subsequently acquire property in their own 
names are mistaken as to the law affecting the disposition 
of the property in the event of death. 

It is a general misconception of the law in most states 
that the surviving spouse always inherits the property 
of the other spouse absolutely in the event of death. This 
result is obtained only when the deceased spouse dies 
testate, that is, with a will, naming his spouse beneficiary 
of the estate; holds the property in joint tenancy, that is, 
title going to the survivor upon the death of one joint 
tenant; or when there are no descendants, parents, 
brothers, sisters, or descendants of a brother or sister. 

Occasionally the spouse owning the real estate would 
execute a deed granting to his or her spouse his real 
estate in joint tenancy with the grantor. From the earliest 
date such a grant would not create a joint tenancy with 
the right of survivorship in the survivor, but would 
only give the grantee a one-half interest in such property. 
To create a joint tenancy with the right of survivorship, 
both the grantor and grantee had to obtain title through 
the same instrument and at the same time. Since the 
grantor already possessed title at the time of the execu- 
tion of the deed, title was not acquired at the same time 
or by the same instrument and no joint tenancy was 
created. To accomplish the desired result the owner of the 
real estate would have to deed the property to some third 
person, and have the third person deed it back to the 
original grantor and the person with whom he wanted 
to create the joint tenancy. 

To facilitate the creation of a joint tenancy and to 
reduce the costs in such cases, Senate Bill 126 was en- 
acted, effective July 1, 1953, permitting the grantor in a 
deed creating joint tenancy to also be one of the grantees. 


Self-Incrimination and Perjury 


The Fifth Amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion, stating that no person “shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself,” is a limita- 
tion upon the Federal government only, and hence a 
State Court does not violate the Federal Constitution by 
refusing to extend a similar privilege to those within its 
jurisdiction. 

While the Fifth Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution is a limitation upon Federal courts and agencies, 
the same privilege is also assured by Section 10 of Article 
2 of the Illinois Constitution, which provides “No person 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to give evidence 
against himself . . .” and thus gives the same protection 
in our State system. 

In the past it has been difficult in many cases for the 


State to obtain a conviction in criminal cases because 
many witnesses, when called upon to answer a question, 
would reply with the familiar “I refuse to answer on the 
grounds my answer might tend to incriminate me.” To 
limit the effectiveness of this answer the Illinois legisla- 
ture took an entirely new approach to this problem when 
they enacted into the criminal code the following: 
“Whenever, in any investigation before a grand jury 
or trial in a court of record of any person charged with 
a criminal offense ..., any person called as a witness 
in behalf of the prosecution is a material witness and .. . 
his testimony . .. would tend to incriminate him, .. . 
the court may cause an order to be entered of record 
that such witness be released from all liability to be 
prosecuted or punished on account of any transaction .. . 
concerning which he may be required to testify . . .; and 
such order shall forever after be a bar to any indictment, 
information or prosecution against the witness for any 
felony or misdemeanor shown in whole or part by such 
testimony or evidence, . . . except for perjury committed 
in the giving of such testimony; provided, however, that 
the court shall deny a motion of a State’s Attorney made 
under this section and shall not enter an order releasing 
such witness from such liability if it shall reasonably 
appear to the court that such testimony . .. would sub- 
ject such witness to an indictment, information or prose- 
cution (except for perjury committed in the giving of 
such testimony) under the laws of another State or of the 
United States ;” 

To facilitate the conviction of a person for perjury, a 
person can now be found guilty of perjuring because of 
having made inconsistent statements under oath. It is not 
now necessary for the State to prove which of the incon- 
sistent statements is true and which is false. However, if 
a witness at a trial should admit the untruthfulness of a 
prior statement at the trial and tell the truth, he purges 
himself and cannot be convicted of the perjury. 


Chattel Mortgages 


A chattel mortgage is a mortgage upon personal 
property used to give added security to one’s creditors 
in addition to the debtor’s promise. The mortgagor is per- 
mitted to retain possession, and generally the use, of the 
mortgaged property as though it were unencumbered. 
Because the mortgagor has possession of the property, 
it is possible for him to lead others to believe that he 
holds the property free of liens and to obtain credit on 
the basis of his ownership or even sell the property. To 
protect third parties and the mortgagee from wrongful 
dealings by the mortgagor, the law requires the mortgagee 
to record his mortgage in order to give third parties 
notice of his claim of interest in the property. 

Formerly the mortgage on personal property had to 
be recorded within 10 days of its execution in the record- 
er’s office in the county wherein the mortgagor resided. 
Under the new provision, Chapter 95, Section 4, the time 
allowed for recording has been extended to 15 days from 
the date of execution. In addition to the extension of 
time allowed for the recording, it is now necessary to 
record the mortgage not only at the place of residence of 
the mortgagor, if he is a resident of this State, but also 
to file a certified copy of the mortgage in the county 
wherein the mortgaged property is actually situated at 
the time of the execution of the mortgage. But in no 
event shall a chattel morgage be valid for more than five 
years from the date of execution. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Most Illinois business indexes registered substantial 
gains in October. Increases of 10 percent or more were 
recorded from the preceding month for coal production, 
life insurance sales, department store sales, and postal 
receipts. October indexes of manufacturing employment 
and business loans declined slightly from September, but 
were up 3 percent and 8 percent, respectively, from last 
year. Indexes which showed substantial increases over 
1952 include electric power production, coal production, 
and life insurance sales. 

The consumer price index in Chicago edged upward 
again in October to 117.1 percent of the 1947-49 level. 
This was an advance of 2.9 percent from the March low. 
The ail-commodity index of farm prices received on 
October 15 was 6 percent below the previous month and 
11 percent under mid-October, 1952. Prices paid were 
down only fractionally, however; and the parity ratio 
in Illinois fell to 92, one point above that for the nation. 


Illinois Maintains High Employment Level 


Nonagricultural empioyment in Illinois increased to 
3.4 million. persons in October, a new high for the year. 
Substantial gains in nonmanufacturing employment more 
than offset layoffs by manufacturing establishments 
during recent months. Seasonal factors were largely re- 
sponsible for increasing employment in trade, govern- 
ment, construction, mining, and transportation. 


BUDGET FOR CHICAGO WORKERS 
FOUR-PERSON FAMILY 
DOLLARS 
4500 


OCTOBER 
1949 


AUGUST 
1953 


Sources: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and Illinois De- 
partment of Labor. 


In spite of a downturn since March, manufacturing 
employment in the State has remained well above the 
year-ago level and has been an important factor in raising 
total nonfarm employment during 1953. The number of 
people working in durable goods industries increased 4 
percent over the October, 1952, level, and employment in 
nondurable goods was up 1 percent from a year ago. 

Contract cancellations and fewer orders reduced 
employment from September to October in farm ma- 
chinery, primary metals, fabricated metal products, and 
electrical machinery. Declines registered from September 
to October in the soft-goods and food-processing indus- 
tries were no more than seasonal. 


Farm Income 

Illinois cash receipts from farm marketings did not 
decline as much as the nation’s during September. Farm 
income in Illinois during that month was 2 percent less 
than in September, 1952, as compared with an 8 percent 
decline for the United States as a whole. 

A sharp drop in cattle prices and smaller declines in 


prices of milk and butterfat were largely responsible for, 


lower cash receipts from livestock and livestock products 
during the year. September crop receipts were up almost 
11 percent from the same month last year whereas income 
from livestock and products in Illinois was off 8 percent. 


Petroleum Production 


Almost 66.1 million barrels of oil were produced in 
Illinois during 1952, or about 3 percent of total United 
States output, according to the State Geological Survey. 
Although production was slightly less than in 1951, Iili- 
nois remained in seventh place in the nation for the 
second year. Crude oil produced in the State during 1952 
was valued at approximately $166.4 million, or about $2.77 
per barrel. Including natural gasoline and liquefied petro- 
leum gases, the total value of liquid products from Illinois 
oil pools amounted to $174.0 million. 


Family Budget 

The total amount of money, excluding income taxes, 
needed annually by a four-person family to maintain an 
adequate standard of living in Chicago has been esti- 
mated at $4,010 as of August, 1953, by the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Labor (see chart). Described as providing a 
“modest but adequate” level of living for a family of 
four persons — an employed father, a housewife not gain- 
fully employed, and two children under 15 years of age — 
the budget represents an advance of $552 as compared 
with a similar one prepared in October, 1949. From that 
date to August, 1953, the amount needed for housing and 
miscellaneous goods and services rose almost 19 percent 
and that for food, medical care, and transportation was 
up 16 percent. The smallest increase was for clothing, up 
10 percent from 1949. Not shown on the chart are income 
taxes, which registered the greatest advance of any group 
—up from $139 in 1949 to $340 in 1953. 

Food accounted for the largest single item in the 
budget ($1,330), but the cost of housing — including rent, 
heat, utilities, home furnishings, and other household ex- 
penditures—was almost as much. The transportation 
charge, $305, represents the cost for both automobile 
owners and others in the proportion in which cars are 
owned by families on this modest level of living. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
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* Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. ° Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 
Sources: ! U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. * Local power companies. #* Illinois De- 
partment of Revenue. Data are for September, 1953, the most recent available. Co 
1952. # Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and 
sales percentages rounded by original sources. * Local post office reports. 
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